





SUPPLEMENT. 


For the Companion. 


LONDON STREET AMUSEMENTS. 
BY CHARLES E. PASCOE. 


Who that has spent any length of time in London has 
pot been struck with the vast amount of amusement to 
be had in the London Streets? I think it was the present 
distinguished ¢ ‘hancellor of the British Exchequer, or the 
Jate Lord Palmerston, I forget which, who said he never 
could get down to the House of Commons without staying 
to see “Punch and Judy,” when it stood in his way. 

But “ Punch and Judy” is by no means the only show 
that London can produce for the diversion of her way- 
faring,and, shall! write, non-paying, public. There is one 
which I have in my mind’s eye now that is entitled to a 
foremost place among street shows. 

here is 8 gentleman and his wife, who, it is presumed, 
have an int acquaintance with natural history, who 
furnish a most admirable ten minute’s entertainment that 
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any boy or girl who reads this might see any afternoon in 
the mont! of May or Jure opposite the Athenzeum Club, 
Pall Mall, for not! I would venture to express the 
hope, nevertheless, that should any boy or girl happen at 
any future time to see this excellent street show, he or she 
will put a penny into the hands of the owners for the 








ng. 


cause of natural history. 

This lady and gentleman that I write of, have de- 
yoted all their time and energies to the education of 
birds and animals, They 
Jong a mouse Will remain in a cat’s mouth without the 





can tell you to a nicety how | 
cat crunching the mouse’s head. 


en dogs and rats, mice and cats, snakes and 
1awks, pigeons and small birds, and what is 






existing b 
guinea j 
more, 
thing more astonishing than the stories themselves. 

There people have a platform .upon 
wheels ; andl very elegant, prettily ornamented 
The platform — the size of a decent 
—is flanked with a large giit cage in 





itinerant show 


very light 







with blue and 
dining-room ta 
compartments several very 
happy ! naries, a Tom cat, a bullfinch, a rabbit, 
and several white mice, with an attendant brown mouse. 
A tight rope, or rather a silken cgrd, is stretched from a 
gilt pole at one end of the platform to a gilt pole at the other. 
There is a miniature coach here, a little brass cannon on 
wheels there, and a pistol and miniature flags on the 
centre of the platform. 

We will stand aside, and see what is the nature of the 
performance here provided for the London travelling 
public. 

First of all, the cage door is opened, and Tom walks 
out and the brown mouse after him, each of his own 
accord. The mouse goes his way, Tom his. By and by, 
when puss thinks the mouse has got far enough off, and is 
just on the edge of the platform, he makes a bolt, takes 
the mouse up in his mouth, and bears it back safely to 
the cage. This is performance No. 1. 

The man now picks out a canary and places it on the 
platform. The pretty little creature chirps a note or two, 
and then flies to the tight rope, on which it has been 
taught to dance, and does dance too, very gracefully, 
whistling the while. Then a second canary is brought 
up. A little bonnet and a little cloak are placed on it. 
Canary No. 1 is harnessed after a manner to the minia- 
ture coach in which canary No. 2 is comfortably seated ; 
and when all this has been done, to the inexpressible 
delight of the diminutive bystanders, one canary drags 
the other canary around the table. 


which is the residence of 
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The next part of the performance consists in making a 
white mouse carry a flag mounted on what appears to be 
a lucifer match stick in its mouth up one of the gilt poles, 
and plant it in a small slit cut at the top of the other gilt 
pole, crossing the rope to do it. This being done, two 
more white mice come out of the cage and are fired at by the 
first white mouse, with the brass miniature field piece, the 
concussion from which knocks all three over. Two feign 
dead, the firer marches off to the cage to clean his face 
With his fore paws. 

Then the rabbit and the bullfinch appear upon the 
scene. The pistol is loaded ; the bullfinch hops toa given 
spot—the rabbit knocks <lown the hammer of the piece 
with his paw—the bullfinch falls over on its side, feign- 
ing dead, and the performance is at an end. 

If the individuals who devised this exhibition are not 
entitled to the sympathies and the pence of the sight- 
teeing London public —girls and boys—I don't know 
who are, 

I know of another individual in London who makes his 
living, and caters to the taste of the million in this wise: 
He carries about with him in his bosom a gladiator rat — 
& Tat open to challenge all other rats in the London sew- 
ers to an open stand up fight for a penny a side. 

This little street exhibition comes off in the by alley 
Ways for the especial benefit of those interested in “ game 
Sports."’ Now there are few of us who would object to a 
fair stand up fight of rat against rat. In what manner 
this particular rat has gained his con yuering propen- 
sities, we can’t say, but 


Who has the temerit 


he invariably kills every rat 
y ta become his antagonist. 

Another London street exhibition is one which invariably 
attracts a number of idle people to the spot where it takes 
place, which is usually in the fashionable quarters of the 
hetropolis, The provider of it is the owner of a well- bred, 
Well-educated, exceedingly aristocratic looking monkey. 

This m aha is not at all like the average street monkey, 
Who will take ce: akes anid 








pe nnie 





: from the by-standers 


the anima sal simply attends to his own business, and allows 


his master to look 
very 


after what concerns his. 
ish suit of dark ¢ 
and set off with gilt buttons 


He wears a 
sty! 








1a feather in it. 


They can recount to | 
you almost fibulous stories of the degree of friendship | 


can supplement their stories with facts, if any- | 


zreen, trimmed with gold lace 
tlk a dark green Tyrolese 
lie fights his master with a 
ord, he shoots at him with a real gun, while he 
beats a drum with artistic flourish, plays on the tam- 
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bourine adinirably, and does equally wonderful things, 


which enly a monkey of strong mind and first rate educa- | 
| tion is capable of doing. 
| This monkey is not, as other street monkeys, fastened 
| by any string to a trumpery hand organ, but goes through 
all his performances on a prettily carpeted table, without 
any jerking or pulling from his master. 

These are but a tithe of the amusements provided by 
the poor folk of London for those who will give them a 
a penny, or half that sum, and a small share of their 
attention im the London Streets. At some future time 
we shall hope to sketch some of these poor folk from the 
life, for the special benefit of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN. 
The inn is full — but is there none to yield? 
She is so weary — must she go afield? 
O had I chanced that night to be a guest, 
Thrice welcome, Mary, to my place of rest. 
Are such thy thoughts? then hast though room for all? 
Hands for the fallen, ears for every call? 
Christ claims our love in many a strange disguise : 
Now fever-stricken on a bed he lies, 
Friendless he wanders now beneath the stars, 
Now tells the number of his prison bars, 
Now bends beside us crowned with hoary hairs: 
No need have we to climb the angel stairs, 
| And press our kisses on his feet and hands ; 
| In every saint who suffers here the Man of Sorrow stands. 
| [George 8. Outram, in the Sunday Magazine. 





WHAT I SAW IN FRANCE, 
From a Correspondent. 

In my last, if you remember, I told you about our 
crossing the English channel, and of our arrival at 
Dieppe. I should have given more space to our Dieppe 

breakfast, which we took at the stetion. Laura had 
changed her blue suit for a very neat gray French poplin, 
and her pretty face won her a great deal of attention. 
We sat down with all kinds of people. A German with 
| a family of seven sons and an immense frau kept up a 
| continual demand for haw and sausage and lager. Evi- 
dently to him the world was one great eating house, and 
he was bent on getting his share. 

Next came a heavily whi=kered military gentleman, who 
talked French with a comical accent throwing in English 
expletives now and then, and evidently quite anxious to 
do the agreeable to Miss Laura, who affeeted to ignore all 
the solids, and contented herself with milk and bread and 
honey. 

On my right was a wicked looking little man, who, as 
he took care to let us all know, fought like a tiger at Se- 
dan. He ate as if his life depended upon it, and kept the 
waiters in the funniest state of excitement by talking in 
all the continental languages with French and English 
oaths thrown in here and there. Laura whispered to me 
that he must be a person of immense importance. 

The doctor talked French, so we were quite sure our own 

is conld be instant: ly attended to. It was 
comical to hear the doctor in his labored way asking for 
beef and fried potatoes and rolls, and then to see the little 
red-cheeked waiting girl turn to a companion waiter, to 
ask in good English, if she could make out what that tall 
Frenchman wanted?» Of course after that, English was 
good enough. 

Not long after we were safely stowed away in the rail- 
road carriage, whose dainty red hangings, damask curtains 
| and tassels of silk, presented a contrast that was not fa- 
vorable to American cars, though papa protests that the 
latter are much the best. Fancy having a luxurious arm 
chair all to yourself, an immense square of plate glass to 


4, 





flatten your nose against in your anxiety to see everything. 

I was sure from the outset that the doctor’s ‘‘little girl” 
would be a grief and a burden, and so it proved. The 
| first thing she did was to turn the car into a dressing- 
room, and with combs, brushes, pomade and a mirror, 
proceeded to put her hair up in little rolls of black silk. 
And there we were passing the most delightful scenery — 
such gardens, laughing sunny meadows, and lovely up- 
lands! such shining brooks and rivers, and far reaches 
of beautifully cultivated country; such hills with pink 
shadows rolling down the sides, and colors of every de- 
scription nestling in the hollows, enough to tint all the 
rose gardens in the world! 

Wherever we stopped at the stations we saw Norman 
peasants, the girls in white, high cornered caps and the 
men in blue blouses. The depots were little pictures of 
taste and color, and the houses seemed cut out of paste- 
board pain‘ed and glued together, they were so bright and 
tiny, each are set in the middle of a perfect little garden. 

The doctor is something of an antiquarian, and he tried 
to interest us with bits of history, but I was so charmed 
with the actual present, and Laura was so busy with her 
mirror, and her hair, that I am afraid I couldn’t repeat 
much of what he said. But I do remember beautiful little 
Monville, a city lying in a valley, conspicuous chiefly for 
its wonderful chateu built by some long ago dead Fedual 
lord, with its turrets and towers and slant roofs, upon 
whose tiles the sun shone redly. 

Tt was an odd sight to see at some of the stations the 
modern omnibus, gaily painted and lettered just as we see 
them in New York. 

‘I think I will stop at Rouen;”’ said papa. 

“What! short of Paris!’’ exclaimed Laura, peeping 
out of a forest of curl papers, as she deftly threw a large 
net over the back of her head, and lodged her little hat a 
top. 

““O papa, do!’? that was from me. 

“Tm sure I’m not going to take all my curls down for 
that place;*’ pouted Laura. 

As for me I prayed in my heart that she might go on; 


the pointed roofs, and the old old town with its clustering 
towers, and one great spire springing heavenwaruds, all 
burning and glistening under the light of the waning sun. 
Laura still in a bad humor twisted a thick gray veil three 
times about her face, and held on to her father like a blind 
woman as we left the cars. 

It was not long before we were comfortably housed in an 
old hotel, rich in fanciful and grotesque carving, and | 
Laura and I—she had taken down her curls— looking | 
from the quaint balcony at the strange, picturesque 
groups passing beneath — for it was market day. 

We talked of Joan of Arc. Laura protested that she 
always thought her a silly, cracked creature, after which 
speech I tried very hard not to hate her, and hope I suc- 
ceeded. What was the use of saying—‘“ think what a 
strange convention there was in these old streets over four 
hundred years ago!’ To her there was nothing heroic in 
the act, nothing noble in the life of this devoted woman. 
It was of much more interest whether her hair curled 
well enough to pay her for her trouble. 

It was sufficient amusement for me to watch the sturdy 
round-cheeked, olive skinned youngsters and the pretty, 
bonnetless, girls. We went out fora stroll after dinner. 
I wish I could give you an impression of the city, the 
narrow streets, the tall, gabled old houses, some of which 
suggested the possibility that there might have been 
witches connected with their early history. 

“* What a horrid, mouldy, old place!*’ was Laura’s com- 
ment, as we stopped before a splendid door of oak carving, 
centuries old. 
“ This city,” 
of Normandy. 





said the doctor, “‘ was the aneient capital 
William the Conqueror once lived here 
and after a troublous career in other parts, came back 
here to die. We shall see a letter signed by his royal 
hand to-morrow in the museum.”’ 
“What poor taste he must have had,’? murmured 
Laura sotto voce, “‘ I should want to live and die in a 
more cheerful place than this.” 
“Children are much the same every where,” laughed 
papa, ‘see those little urchins playing marbles —and that 
bit of a girl munching an apple almost as big as her head.” 
Next day we went to sce the cathedral: Laura was de- 
lighted — but I think it was more because there was a 
merry party of young students present as sight-seers, than 
because its beauty made any strong impression upon her 
mind. She had not thrown away her time in making her- 
self look as pretty as possible, for we often found the 
young gentlemen in close proximity to us, and Miss 
Laura was exceedingly agreeable. 
There was service going on in one of the chapels, and 
the priest's low monotone sounded strangely through the 
empty space. But the cathedral itself is a thing of beauty. 
Such a front! Such massive columns, long drawn aisles, 
altars, chapels rich in pictures, magnificient roofs. 1 
could not describe it if I tried. I told papa that I hoped 
there would be cathedrals in heaven. 
Presently we sat down to rest near one of the altars. 
Not long after a young and very handsome priest came 
in by asidedoor. He never lifted his eyes. Close behind 
him came an older and graver clergyman with a face like 
one of Thowaldson’s apostles. 
They went near the altar where a font stood, of massive 
marble, brown with age. While we were wondering what 
was to be done, another door opened and a little company 
entered, headed by a smart looking young man and a 
rosy cheeked young woman who appeared to be scarcely 
in her teens. 
The latter held a mite of humanity in the shape of a 
tiny, tiny baby, fall nearly to the 
floor. and the young and 
handsome priest commenced the services after a most 
singular fashion, waving his hands, touching his fingers, 
bowing his head, and with such strange gestures and ges- 
ticulations as made me think he must be out of his right 
mind. 
parent's 


whose long white robes 
The people range themselves, 


All at once the truth flashed upon me—the young 
were deaf and dumb, and in the sign language 
they were performing the ceremony of baptism. 

It was a very curious and interesting sight, and the 
singular beauty of the young priest kept Miss Laura in 
her place till the ceremony was through. 
went up to the 


Afterwards we 
roof, a hundred feet and more above the 
pavement, and saw a procession of monks from one of the 
convents in the distance — pigmies, rather — and we just 
caught the fuint music of their chant as they wound 
round one of the long, thread-like streets and out of sight. 

Laura was tired, and the doctor took her home to her 
curl papers, while papa and I walked to the square where 
Joan of Are was burned. How still and peaceful was the 
spot! how different from that hour of hate and fury, 
when the merciless fagots were lighted and that poor, high- 
hearted girl was bound to the stake to suffer that most 
fearful of all tortures —death by fire. 

After that we visited the Museum of Antiquities, and 
saw “his mark”? of William the Conqueror. To think 
there was a day when even kings coulil not write their 
own names, and could only make their mark! 

We visited the lovely church of Ovew, and started ata 
late hour for Paris. It is useless to say that Laura's gold- 
en hair was comfortably tucked up again and she was 
happy. We had the carriage all to ourselves, and the 
doctor had laid in a store of oranges, grapes and bon bons. 

Shall I ever forget that ride? Imagine the lovely valley 
of the Seine under moonlight—the sky cloudless, the 
moon like a paler sun. Laura ate and I looked out. O! 
the ruins; great arches standing like pictures against the 
calm heavens; the mighty walls of castles, on many a 
hill top; the picturesque remains of villas through whose 
empty casements shone a mournful light; now and then 
a little village nestling at the foot of the hills; now and 
then the roofs’ and spires of some populous city; then 
vineyards on the outskirts of towns, gardens in which the 
colors of the flowers could almost be distinguished. 

“Did you ever see anything so beautiful?”? I asked 
longingly to see,Laura share my enthu*iasm in some faint 








but the doctor decided for Rouen. Presently there were 


| much for such things, 


| sun shines, and swing up and down, 
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it’s pretty enough,’ yawned Laura, winding her 


veil round her head, “ but then you ree LT don't care 
and as I went to as much of 
Paris as I can when I get there, Il just go to sleep, and 
you can look at the moon all night if you like.”’ 7 


“ Bon bons, curl papers, and Paris!” that was what I 


see 


| thought as I turned away full of pity for one whose eyes 
| had never been opened to the lovely sights of nature. 


As for me I could not have slept, neither did papa, so I 
curled myself up by his side, and without speaking a 
word we each could feel what the other enjoyed. 

At last Paris was in sight. Laura was very willing to 
be waked up, and chatted away in the liveliest spirits. 

“¥'m so glad I put my blue suit away,” “and 
I think my hair will curly lovely ; I shall go out shopping 
to-morrow.”” JESSIE. 


she said, 


DOES’NT LIKE THE SEA. 

Mr. Charles D, Warner during his recent ‘“Saunterings” 
says he lost all his sympathy for the poetry of old ocean. 

1 have listened in my time w ith more or less pleasure to 
the very rollicking songs about the sea, the flashing brine, 
nd ti temipest’s 1 the wet sheet and the 
life un the ocean weve, and all the rest of it. 

aphrase a land proverb, let me write the songs of 
the sea, and I care not who goes to sea and sings ‘em. 

A square yard of solid ground, is werth miles of the 
pitching, turbulent Its inability to stand stiil for 
one second is the plague of it. Yo he on deck when the 
He the waves ran 
hither and thither, and toss their white cap all well 
enough ; to lie in your narrow berth and reil from rile to 
side all night long; te walk up-hiil to your stateroom door, 
and, when you get there, find you have got to the bottom 
of the hill, and opening the door is like lifting up a twip- 
door in the floor; to deliberately start for e object, 
and before you know it, to be flung aguiust it gat a = g 
of sand; to attempt to sit down on your soft, and find 
you are sitting up; to slip and slide and grasp at every 
thing within reach, and to meet ever; 
walking on a nt, as if heavy wind were blowing, ¢ 
the laws of gravitation were reversed ; to lie in your berth, 
and hear all the dishes on the cabin-table go sousing off 
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against the wallina general smash; to sit at table hold- 
ing your soup-plate with one hand, and watching for a 
chance to put your spoon in when it comes hig de on 





your side of the dish; to vigilantly watch the lurch of the 
heavy dishes while holding your glass and your piste and 
your knife and fork, and not to notice it when Brown, 
who sits next you, gets the whole swash of gravy from the 
roast-beef dish on his light-colored pantaloons, and see 
the look of dismay that only Brown can assume on such 
an occasion; to see Mrs. Brown advance to the table, sud- 
denly stop and hesitate, two waiters rush at her, with 
whom she struggles wildlygonly to go down in a heap 
with them in the opposite corner; to see her partially re- 
cover, but only to shoot back again through her stateroom 
door, and be seen no more; all this is quite pleasant and 
refreshing if you are tired of land, but you get quite 
enough of it in a couple of weeks. 


TWO WAYS TO DRIVE HENS. 

The Danbury News has a queer way of saying that 
women are gentler than men — The reader can study the 
following illustration and decide for himself whether the 
softer sex, or the harder sex, gets the greater compliment. 
When a woman has a hen to drive into the coop she 
takes hold of her hoops with both hands, and shakes them 
quietly toward the delinquent, and says, ‘‘ Shew! there.’ 
The hen takes one look at the object to convince herrelf 
that it’s a woman, and then stalks majestically into the 
coop in perfect disgust of the sex. A man don't do that 
way. He goes out-of doors and says; ‘ It is singuls ar no- 
body in this house can drive a hen but myrelf, and pick- 
ing up astick of wood, hurls it at the offending biped, and 
observes, “Get in there, you thief.’ 

The hen immediately loses her reason, and dashes to the 
opposite end of the yard. The man straightway dashes 
atter her. She comes back again with her head down, her 
wings out, and followed by an assortment of stove wood, 
fruit cans, and coal eclinkers, with a much puffing and 
very mad man in the rear. 

Then she skims up on the stoop, and under the barn, 
and over a fence or two, and around the howe, and back 
agnin to the coop, all the while talking as oaly an excited 
hen can talk, and all the while followed by things conve- 
nient for handling, and by a man whose coat is on the 
saw-buck, and whose hat is on the ground, and whore 
perspiration and bad language appear to have no limit. 
By this time the other hens have come out to take a hand 
in the debate, and help dodge the missiles — and then the 
man says every hen on the place shall be sold in the. 
morning, and puts on his things and goes down street, 
and the only sound heard on the premises is the hammer- 
ing by the oldest boy, as he mends the broken pickets. 





BEAVERS IN CANADA. 

Beavers, once so numerous in the United States are 
nearly extinct, but they are still found in some parts of 
Canada. A correspondent of the Canada Patriot tells of 
a recent visit toa dam, where he found a large colony. 
We imagine our readers will be quite as surprised as we 
were to learn the weight of beavers. 


As late in the winter as they are able to do so, the 
beavers keep open a hole in the ice, by occasionally com- 
ing out and returning at the same place, always taking 
good care not to be gone long enough on shore to get 
fastened out. Even as I was watching the opening I saw 
a trail of bubbles moving along under the ice, and before 
{ divined the meaning, the thin ice broke upward, and the 
head of a large beaver popped out. It was a perfect sur- 
prise party for us both, and for a few seconds we stared at 
each other with open mouths; and then without even 
stopping to say ““good-by,’’ the beaver disappeared. Mov- 
ing along the dam I case to their house, which rose in 
the form of a mound about two feet above the level of the 
dam. The snown was completely gone-from the top of 
this and for quite a distance around it, being melted away 
by the breath of the beavers. Re: aching the weakest part 
of the dam, I cut a channel through it about eighteen 
inches deep. Then driving a heavy stake into the bottom 
of the pond, T fastened the chain of the trap to it, and set 
the trap in the passage. On visiting the trap the next 





day, I found it upon the dam, sprung, and in it a beaver’s 
leg. The beaver that had been caught in it had succeeded 


in getting out of the water, and had then gnawed off his 
leg. This is always done by a beaver when he can get out 
of the water upon theshore. I provided against a similar 
occurrence by fastening a large stone to the bottom of the 
trap, and set it again, and the next day I found init a 
full-grown beaver. I obtained assistance from the men 
working near by, and carried it to the shanty. We put 
him upon the scales, and he weighed eighty-six pounds 
At night we had him cooked in a pie and ate it. The 
taste of the meat is not unlike beef, though of a stronger 





degree. 


flavor, and it has a peculiar taste. 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS, 


OFFERED YOR 


New Subscribers to the Companion. 


W 


—as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain New Sub- 
scribers to the Companion. 





E OFFER several new and very attractive Premiums, 


— in addition to those offered in our full Premium List, 


These Premiums are of fine 
quality, and unusually choice and desirable. 
Remember, that these Premiums will be given in addition 


to the costly Presents which we shall give in July, to the 


P | 
seventy subscribers who sccure the seventy largest 


numbers of new names, up to that date, 


CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received, unless payment of $1.50 
in full, is made in advance. 

“These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
reveive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 


the full subseription price, can then receive Premiums for 


all the new subscribers he may send us. 
C>* Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


ARTICLES 


Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, but who 
may Wish to purchase articles offered below, can have 
them at the prices named as the value of cach Premium. The 
premiums are all of the very best quality for the prices given. 
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A Rubber Locket and Chain. 


For One New Subscriber. 


“This is one of our most liberal offers. The Locket is. real rubber, and is 
made to hold a picture, a lock of hair, or other keepsake: Were it of 
American manufacture, if would itself cost more than the subscription 
price of the puper. The Chain is a neat imitation of jet. Both are made 

in the style of jewelry now so much worn by people of good taste. We are 

sure that every girl who sees it will wish to own it. 

Given for one new subscriber, sent us by a subscriber to the Companion, 
with payment $1.5) in advance. Postage 10 cts., to be paid by person 
rending (he new nume. 

We oiler it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1.50. 


Jet Chain for the Neck. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 





This is a light, imitation jet chain, about a yard in length —with ornament 
connecting it at the throat, and tassel. Very neat, and used either as a 
watch guard, or for lockets. 

Given for one new name, that is sent us by a subscriber to the Companion, 
with $1.50, payment in advance. Sent by mail. Postage 10 cts., 
paid by subscriber. 


We offer it for sule, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1.10. 


For One New Name. 


A Neat School Bag. 


This will be likely to prove as durable as it 
is useful. It is made of hemp, and is 
strongly and handsomely It will 


hold books and slate, and might be made to 


woven. 


undergo hard usage without material in- 
jury. A very useful Premium. 

Given for one new name, that is sent us 
Sent by 
Postage 8 cts., to be paid by 


subscriber. 


by a subscriber to the Companion. 
mail. 


We offer it for sale, including the pay- 
ment of the postage by us, for 87 cts. 


Each box contains one quire of paper, and one prckage of envelopes. The 
piper is of ordinary quality, tinted, and will be stamped with any initial that 


is desired, in neat floral designs. Two shades of puper and envelopes are put 


in each box, and one of the boxes contains a card picture of some choice | 





OFFERED FOR SALE. | 


A Parlor Locomotive. 


Photograph Album. 


Two Albums. 
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flower in water colors. 
required. 

Given for one new name, sent us by a subscriber to the Companion, with 
$1.50, payment in advance. Sent by mail. Postage 6 cts., to be paid 
by person sending the name. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for 80 cts. 


In writing for this premium, state the initial 


A Three Dollar Microscope. 


only Three New Subscribers. 


A Beautiful Instrument, given for 


This instrument is in itself 2 wonder 
of mechanical skill, and shows the 
wonders of nature in such an admir- 
able and sat.sfactory manner, that we 
wish it might be owned by every boy 
and girl who takes an interest in 
nitural history, and by every person 
who is to spend a sumnmer vacation in 
the country. 

The body of the instrument is of 
brass, beautifully finished. Its height, 
when not extended, is three inches. 
Its parts are adjusted as in all ordin- 
ary microscopes, and its mechanism i: 
perfect. No one can fail to be de- 
lighted withit. It is sufficiently small 
to be carried in the pocket, and yet 
its magnifying power is not far from 

100 diameters, so that an object less in size than the head of the smallest pin 
is made to appear through its lens nearly an inch and a half in diameter. 
It shows the finest points, as well as the colors and shadings of an object, 
with remarkable perfectness and distinctness. By it a drop of stagnant 
water is made to reveal the strange creatures that inhabit it, and the leaf 
of a plant becomes an insect world. 

The beauty and simplicity of this instrument adapt it to general use. It 
is packed in a small mahogany case. One mounted object is given with 
it, also two glass slips and a pair of brass forceps. The case is fitted to 
terve as the stand.ird of the instrument. 

We take great pleasure in offering this perfect and beautiful Premium — 
for while it may be used simply as an amusement, yet the naturalist, owing 
to its small size and high magnifying power, will find it a most convenient 
and useful companion. 

It is given for three new names, sent us by a subscriber to the CoMPANION, 
payment $4.50 in advance. Postage 8 cts. 

We offer the Microscope for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $3.00. 


Given for Three New Subscribers. 


This is a real Steam Engine, and not a toy imitation. Put water into the 
boiler, and ignite the spirit lamp used as a fire box, and the water becomes 
converted into steam, the steam acts upon the piston, the movement of the 
piston turns the wheels, and the little locomotive starts off like a thing of 
life, to the delight and admiration of all who behold it. It may be made to 
run for any length of time on the same principles as a larger locomotive. 
It will move in a cirele or at any desired angle by rightly adjusting the 
wheel in front. This is a safe toy.and also a useful one, for it illustrates 
the manner in which machinery is run by steam, and stimulates a love of 
invention and mechanic arts. Its retail price is $2.50 It must be sent by 
express, the express fee to be paid by subscriber. 

This Premium is offered for three new names, payment $4.50 in advance, 
sent us by a subscriber to the CompANion. 

We offer it for sule for $2.50, the purchaser to pay express charges. 


For Two New Names. 


This is of neat design, is bound in initation of morocco, has clasp, gilt 
edges,and an ornamented cover. It will hold fifty pictures. The leaves are 
conveniently prepared for inserting and withdrawing the photographs. 
Given for two new names that are sent by a subscriber to the Companion, 
with $3.00, payment in advance. Sent by mail. Postage 20 cts., to 
be paid by subscriber. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of the postage by us, for $1.10. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 





The larger is a Visite Album, bound in imitation of morocco, panelled sides, 
ornamented with medallion, having a handsome clasp, and holding twenty- 
two pictures. It is really a very beautiful Album, and one that we can 


= _ — = 
recommend. The smaller is a Tin Type Album, bound in cloth, with gilt 
edged leaves, and holding forty-eight pictures. 

Given for one new name that is sent us by a subscriber to the Comp, 
with $1.50, payment in advance. Sent by mail. Postage 12 cts,, t» 
be paid by the person who sends the new name. 

We offer these Albums for sale, including the payment of the Postage by 
us, for $1.12. 


Bradley’s Patent Croquet Set. For Four New Names. 


- een as 


This has become the fivorite Set among players, and deserves its popularity, 
Its advantages over other Croquet Sets consist chiefly in the patent sock 
bridges, (see cut) the improved mallets and balls, and the superior materials 
of which these are manufactured. The sockets are wooden pins, pointed at 
one end, so that they may be easily driven into the ground. Into these the 
ends of the bridges are placed. The bridges are thus held firmly, and can be 
readily taken from the ground and replaced at pleasure. When in positiog 
they cannot be easily knocked out of place, as when simply the points are ip. 
serted in the groun!. Twenty sockets accompany each set. The mallets 
and balls are made of the best northern rock maple. Each set is packed in 
a neat chestuut box, and is accompanied by Prof. Rover’s Croquet Manual, 
a clear and popular treatise on the code of laws that govern the game. 


Fig. 1 represents the usual appearance of the socket bridge when in use in 
whatever soil it may be placed. Fig. 2 will be recognized by all as the 
general condition of the ordinary bridge in a soft or sandy soil. 

The price of this Croquet Set is $5. We offer it for four new subscribers, 
and a very liberal premium it is. These four new subscribers, with $6.50 
payment, must, as is the case with all our Premiums, be sent by a bona-fide 
subscriber to the paper. The Set must be sent by express, and the | 
express fee paid by subscriber. 

We offer it for sale, the purchaser to pay express charges, for $5, which 
is a low price for so desirable a Set. 


The Blount Family. For One New Name. 


This is one of the books of the “‘ $1000 Prize Series,” published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., and the writer— Rev. Theron Brown — will be recognized as an oli 
and a favorite contributor to the Companion. It is a story of more than 
ordinary interest and power, is beautifully written and finely descriptive, by 
turns humorous and sympathetic. The interest of the reader grows with 
every page, and the story leaves the right influence when it is laid aside. A 
most delightful book for young or old. 

Given for one new subscriber, sent us by a subscriber to the CompPanioy, 
payment $1.50 in advance. Postage 18 cts. 

We offer the book for sale for $1.50, including the payment of postage by 
us. 


SUGGESTIONS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Our Premiums are offered to induce our subscribers to make efforts to 
obtain new names to the Companion. No person can receive one who isnot 
a subscriber to the paper. Neither do we give them to new subscribers. 
They are given only as payment for time and trouble spent in securing new 
names by our friends who are subscribers to the paper. 


Transfers of the paper from One Member of the Family te 
Another, 


When a member of a family has taken the paper up to the close of his sub 
scription year, and then it is transferred to another member of the same 
family, we do not consider the transfer a new subscriber, and therefore cae 
not give a premium for the name. We are afraid some of our subscribers 
have wronged us and their own consciences by making such transfers in onder 
to geta Premium. They are the greater losers — for a loss to the consciene@ 
is a far more serious matter than a loss to the purse. 


MONEY SENT BY MAIL, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office from which you take 
your paper, when you write to the Publishers to pay for the Companion, © 
for any other purpose. Wecannot find your name on our books unless you 
do this. 

Money is frequently stolen from the mails, by dishonest mail 
agents, and post-office clerks. 

In sending Money, either send by checks on Boston, New York, # 
Philadelphia, or by 

Post-Office Money Orders, which can be obtained for five cents inall 
city post offices, and in most of the large towns. Their cost is very slight, 
and the money cannot be stolen. 

Registered Letters.— When a Post-Office Money Order cannot be ob 
tained, take your letter unsealed to the post-office, and tell the post-mastet 
you wish it Regéstered. Buy the stamps for the registry fee, and put them 
and your postage stamp upon the letter yourself. Then put the money in the 
letter in the presence of the post-master, and take his receipt for it. Evety 
post-master is obliged to register a letter if requested to do so, and to git@; 
his receipt for the amount of money it contains. 





In these ways your money will come safely, and you cannot lose it. 
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